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Art. IV. — Lectures on Metaphysics. By Sir William Ham- 
ilton, Bart., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the 
University of Edinburgh. Edited by the Rev. Henry 
Longueville Mansel, B. D., Oxford, and John Veitch, M. A., 
Edinburgh. Boston: Gould and Lincoln. 1859. 8vo. 
pp. xx. and 718. 

Pew persons who have any taste for philosophical studies 
have failed to recognize the powerful influence of Sir William 
Hamilton in this department of learning. In whatever light 
we regard him, he is certainly among the most wonderful men 
of the age. One is almost tempted to think that his immense 
erudition forms a counter-argument to his refutation of Hegel's 
and Schelling's doctrine of human omniscience. Every great 
thought on every subject discussed by the wise men of the 
world seems to have found its way to his capacious intellect. 
As we note his innumerably various references to ancient 
authors, and his familiarity with them, we easily credit the 
well-authenticated fact, that when he presented himself for his 
degree, the masters declined to question him in fourteen of the 
books professed by him in Greek philosophy, as being too ab- 
strusely metaphysical for examination. Every faculty of a 
naturally well-furnished mind had been disciplined to a skilful 
activity in the acquisition and the arrangement of knowledge. 
He is no mere encyclopaedia of facts, doctrines, or opinions. 
Extensive as is his learning, it is critical and interpretative. 
His judgments are little influenced by the views of others. He 
holds a position so far above the great mass of writers, that 
he can readily survey the fields they occupy, and accurately 
determine their true positions. The few great names which 
" dwell apart," like Plato and Aristotle, Augustine, Aquinas, 
Leibnitz, and Kant, though they furnish much material, never 
brought him under their dominion ; for he, too, dwelt in a 
realm of his own, which, though open to the freest inter- 
course with others, never became tributary to them. 

His vast powers of generalization, of analysis, and of reason- 
ing, his admirable precision in statement, and his mastery of 
language, make his vast hoards of knowledge available to his 
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pupils and to his readers in a wonderful manner. His writ- 
ings, too, are characterized by a more healthy tone than those 
of any other great thinker of the present century. The direct 
and manly speech, the energy with which he vindicates his 
favorite studies, the high moral influence and the reverent 
piety which pervade his pages, are scarcely less remarkable 
than the wealth of erudition which constitutes him the most 
learned metaphysician of his time. The hard and difficult 
style which had characterized his dissertations and discussions 
rendered many sceptical as to the announcement that the 
Lectures on Metaphysics, about to be published, would be of a 
more popular character than his previous writings. The 
doubters have, however, been happily disappointed. These 
Lectures are evidently intended to be read, and are by no 
means removed from ordinary comprehension. Thousands 
who have heretofore been repelled by the very name of meta- 
physics, will find themselves powerfully attracted toward this 
volume. It contains forty-six lectures, delivered to the 
students in the University of Edinburgh, together with an 
Appendix embracing much valuable matter. Some of the 
principal features of this philosophy, as distinguished from 
what is usually taught among us, or as more satisfactory in 
the statements of disputed philosophical doctrines, we propose 
to notice in the present article. 

The first two lectures discuss the absolute utility of philos- 
ophy, the one subjectively, the other objectively. They were 
not always delivered in the order of the present arrangement ; 
sometimes one, and sometimes the other, having introduced 
the course. In these lectures are found the fundamental 
elements of the author's idea of an educational system. 
We must perforce neglect much that he says respecting utili- 
tarian culture, and the relative subordination of knowledge 
and intellectual discipline. The great question whether truth 
or the pursuit of truth is the superior end, he declares to be 
the most important practical problem in the entire compass of 
philosophy. On its solution depends the whole method which 
an enlightened science of education must adopt in the arrange- 
ment of certain great departments of study. The question 
has seldom been fairly discussed, because men jump to the 
8* 
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conclusion that truth is more valuable than its pursuit, since 
an end is more important than its means. But he shows the 
falsity of this notion as to practical knowledge, by simply call- 
ing to mind the fact that a moral, political, or religious truth 
is valuable only for its application. So in speculative knowl- 
edge, " Sordet cognita Veritas" says Seneca. 

"A truth once known falls into comparative insignificance. It is 
now prized less on its own account, than as opening up new ways to 
new activity, new suspense, new hopes, new discoveries, new self-gratu- 
lation. Every votary of science is wilfully ignorant of a thousand 
established facts, — of a thousand which he might make his own more 
easily than he could attempt the discovery of even one. But it is not 
knowledge — it is not truth — that he principally seeks ; he seeks the 
exercise of his faculties and feelings ; and, as in following after the one 
he exerts a greater amount of pleasurable energy than in taking formal 
possession of the thousand, he disdains the certainty of the many, and 

prefers the chances of the one It is ever the contest that 

pleases us, and not the victory." — pp. 7, 8. 

In demonstrating that the object of education is incompara- 
bly less the acquisition of knowledge than the exercise of the 
faculties, our author brings out a thought which, in various 
forms, runs through this entire series of lectures, — activity 
regarded as an essential property of the soul. Further on, 
we shall mark the stress he lays on the incessant activity of 
the mind, and his theory of pleasure is that it is the concomi- 
tant of a perfect energy, whether of the senses or of the intel- 
lect ; while pain is the result of an impeded tendency to action, 
or of being urged to a degree or to a continuance of energy 
beyond the limit to which it of itself freely tends. On this 
account he claims for his own science the first place, both in 
time and in importance, in the course of study, and gives some 
brief but very fruitful hints respecting the most profitable 
method of pursuing it. He closes the first lecture with the 
following paragraph: — 

"These views have determined my plan of practical instruction. 
Regarding the communication of knowledge as a high, but not the 
highest aim of academical instruction, I shall not content myself with 
the delivery of lectures. By all means in my power I shall endeavor 
to rouse you, gentlemen, to the free and vigorous exercise of your 
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faculties ; and shall deem my task accomplished, not by teaching Logic 
and Philosophy, but by teaching to reason and philosophize." — p. 13. 

In the Appendix, in connection with this lecture, is a frag- 
ment on the subject of Academical Honors. On this topic 
a great deal has been written, and a great deal more has been 
thought, in our own country. On the one hand, it has been 
urged that the motive implied in such inducements is an 
inferior and unworthy one ; that the student ought to find his 
incentive in the virtue or righteousness of the work, or, at 
least, in the excellency of knowledge and the benefit resulting 
from its acquisition. There are also set forth, on this side, 
the unhealthy ambition engendered, the base rivalries and 
selfish animosities excited, with the unhappy train of evil con- 
sequences, both to body and mind. On the other hand, it is 
asserted that the motives from the usefulness of knowledge 
cannot be at first appreciated, and that it requires no small 
culture to enable a student to act merely because it is right, 
or to see that virtue is its own reward. As the mental exer- 
tion is at first and for a long time painful, and as the pain is 
immediate while the reward is remote, an immediate stimulus 
is needful to induce that strenuous energy which is requisite 
to success. We are to appeal to the highest motive which the 
individual is competent to apprehend. This latter view is 
taken by Hamilton. " Emulation and the love of honor con- 
stitute the appropriate stimulus in education. These affec- 
tions are planted in man for the wisest purposes ; and, though 
they may be misdirected, the inference from the possibility of 
their abuse to the absolute inexpediency of their employment 
is invalid." 

We must touch, currente calamo, on the original treatment 
of the objective utility of philosophy ; albeit we yield to the 
strong temptation to linger about the statement of the relation 
of psychology to theology. The affirmation of a God, the 
author shows to be " a regressive inference from the existence 
of a special class of effects, to the existence of a certain char- 
acter of cause." He asserts that the class of phenomena 
which requires that kind of a cause denominated by us Deity, is 
exclusively given in the phenomena of mind. The phenomena 
of matter, taken by themselves, would not only afford no infer- 
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ence in favor of the existence of a God, but would furnish an 
argument for its negation. That we are not relieved from 
the charge of atheism by avowing the notion of a first cause ; 
nor even if we complement this notion with the attribute of 
Omnipotence ; and that a veritable Divinity requires the quali- 
ties of intelligence and virtue (the latter involving liberty), — 
are among the propositions which he illustrates in an instruc- 
tive manner. Seasoning from these he arrives at the two fol- 
lowing affirmations : " 1. That intelligence stands first in the 
absolute order of existence, — in other words, that final pre- 
ceded efficient causes ; and 2. That the universe is governed 
by moral laws." " The proof of these two propositions is the 
proof of a God." This proof is to be derived exclusively from 
the phenomena of mind. He draws our attention to the char- 
acteristic contrasts between the phenomena of matter and those 
of mind. Consciousness of freedom and a law of duty are the 
conditions of Theology. Psychological materialism leads to 
theological atheism, as in the aphorism of Dr. Henry More : 
" Nullus in microcosmo spiritus, nullus in macrocosmo Deus." 
He does not assert that all materialists deny or actually dis- 
believe the being of a God ; " for, in very many cases, this 
would be at once an unmerited compliment to their reasoning, 
and an unmerited reproach to their faith." 

Under the head of " the dispositions with which philosophy 
ought to be studied," there are several admirable practical 
suggestions. In order to any progress in philosophy " we 
must banish prejudice, passion, and sloth." Every person 
grows up under accumulating beliefs, which sprang from vari- 
ous influences and circumstances operative in the formation 
of his intellectual and moral habits. They may be true or 
false, or, more probably, a medley of truth and error. Look- 
ing through them at the object of his studies, one is apt to get 
a distorted view of facts and relations ; and thus approaches 
the study of philosophy, not ignorant, but perverted. All 
these prejudices — all opinions formed on irrational grounds 
— ought to be removed. 

" In this, if I may, without irreverence, compare things human with 
things divine, Christianity and Philosophy coincide, — for truth is 
equally the end of both. What is the primary condition which our 
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Saviour requires of his disciples ? That they throw off their old 
prejudices, and come with hearts willing to receive knowledge, and 
understandings open to conviction. ' Unless,' he says, ' ye become as 
little children, ye shall not enter the kingdom of heaven.' Such is true 
religion ; such, also, is true philosophy. Philosophy requires an eman- 
cipation from the yoke of foreign authority, a renunciation of all blind 
adhesion to the opinions of our age and country, and a purification of 
the intellect from all assumptive beliefs. Unless we can cast off the 
prejudices of the man, and become as children, docile and unperverted, 
we need never hope to enter the temple of philosophy. It is the 
neglect of this primary condition which has mainly occasioned men to 
wander from the unity of truth, and caused the endless variety of relig- 
ious and philosophical sects. Men would not submit to approach the 
Word of God, in order to receive from that alone their doctrine and 
their faith ; but they came in general with preconceived opinions, and, 
accordingly, each found in revelation only what he was predetermined to 
find. So, in like manner, is it in philosophy. Consciousness is to the 
philosopher what the Bible is to the theologian. Both are revelations of 
the truth, — and both afford the truth to those who are content to receive 
it, as it ought to be received, with reverence and submission." — p. 58. 

On pride, as a powerful impediment to progress in philos- 
ophy, the author discourses as follows : — 

" Under the influence of this passion, men seek honor, but not truth. 
They do not cultivate what is most valuable in reality, but what is most 
valuable in opinion. They disdain, perhaps, what can be easily accom- 
plished, and apply themselves to the obscure and recondite ; but as the 
vulgar and easy is the foundation on which the rare and arduous is 
built, they fail even in attaining the object of their ambition, and re- 
main with only a farrago of confused and ill-assorted notions. In all its 
phases, self-love is an enemy to philosophical progress ; and the history 
of philosophy is filled with the illusions of which it has been the source. 
On the one side it has led men to close their eyes against the most 
evident truths which were not in harmony with their adopted opinions. 
It is said there was not a physician in Europe, above the age of forty, 
who would admit Harvey's discovery of the circulation of the blood. 
On the other hand, it is finely observed by Bacon, that ' the eye of the 
human intellect is not dry, but receives a suffusion from the will and 
the affections, so that it may almost be said to engender any science it 
pleases. For what a man wishes to be true, that he prefers believing.' " 
— pp. 66, 67. 

In stating the order which he proposes to follow, with his 
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class, in philosophical instruction, Sir William gives a lucid 
exposition of the different departments of general philosophy. 
He defines metaphysics as a complement of sciences exclusively 
occupied with mind, and says that it has a threefold object. 
" The whole of philosophy is the answer to these three ques- 
tions. 1. What are the Facts or Phenomena to be observed ? 
2. What are the Laws which regulate these facts, or under 
which these phenomena appear ? 3. What are the real 
Results, not immediately manifested, which these facts or 
phenomena warrant us in drawing ? " Applying this to the 
philosophy of mind, and, with great clearness and precision, 
setting forth the varioxis subdivisions, with his reasons for 
them, he presents the following tabular view of the distribu- 
tion most satisfactory to himself : — 

(-Cognitions. 
Facts,— Phenomenology, J Feelinffg 

Empirical Psychology. } Conati °e' Powers (Will and Desire). 

/ Cognitions, — Logic. 
Laws, — homology, Ra- \ F ee ij ngS) _ Esthetic. 

tional Psychology. ( Conative p owerg _ J Moral Philosophy. 

(. Political Philosophy. 
Results, — Ontology, ( Being of God. 

Inferential Psychology. j Immortality of the Soul, etc. (p. 88.) 

The course of instruction pursued by our Professor embraced 
only a part of the above scheme. He excludes Practical Phi- 
losophy, that is, Ethics, Politics, and Economics ; and he does 
not formally discuss Nomology or Ontology, nor is much said 
on the conative powers. Of what remains he makes two 
courses, — one on Logic and one on Metaphysics proper. 

We cannot attempt an analysis or any adequate sketch of 
his lectures- in detail. We only essay to bring forward some of 
his more important and prominent views, and to give such a 
statement of them as may indicate the value and interest of the 
author's philosophy. The first great feature of his scheme 
which attracts our attention is the relativity of human knowl- 
edge. This he sets forth in a forcible manner, and resolutely 
insists upon it. His views are attractive, are likely to be 
largely adopted, and are already becoming influential in the 
religious discussions of the times. He asserts that we know 
nothing absolutely ; whatever we know is only in its relation 
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to us and our faculties. Our senses are not cognizant of sub- 
stances at all, only of their phenomena. This is no more the 
fact in respect of mind than of matter. The soul in itself is 
just as knowable as the body is in itself. All that is known of 
matter is what appears to us under the forms of extension, 
solidity, divisibility, figure, color, motion, etc. 

" But as the phenomena appear only in conjunction, we are com- 
pelled by the constitution of our nature to think them conjoined in and 
by something ; and as they are phenomena, we cannot think them the 
phenomena of nothing, but must regard them as the properties or 
qualities of something that is extended, solid, figured, etc. But this 
something, absolutely and in itself, — i. e. considered apart from its 
phenomena, — is to us as zero. It is only in its qualities, only in its 
effects, in its relative or phenomenal existence, that it is cognizable or 
conceivable ; and it is only by a law of thought, which compels us to 
think something, absolute and unknown, as the basis or condition of the 
relative and known, that this something obtains a kind of incomprehen- 
sible reality to us The same is true in regard to the term mind. 

In so far as mind is the common name for the states of knowing, willing, 
feeling, desiring, etc., of which I am conscious, it is only the name for 
a certain series of connected phenomena or qualities, and, consequently, 
expresses only what is known. But in so far as it denotes that subject 
or substance in which the phenomena of knowing, willing, etc. inhere, 
— something behind or under these phenomena, — it expresses what, 
in itself, or in its absolute existence, is unknown." — pp. 96, 97. 

In this doctrine philosophers generally coincide, though few 
have stated it so clearly as Hamilton. But, though all that we 
know is only relative, and not absolute, it by no means follows 
that all relative existence is, or may be, known to us. Our 
sphere of knowledge is further limited by the special conditions 
of our faculties. We perceive only such phenomena as our 
faculties are fitted to apprehend. But we must not infer that 
there are no other properties than these. A race of deaf men 
would never guess that there was any such property as sound, 
unless it were revealed to them by some other intelligence ; 
and then it would be a matter of faith. A race of blind men 
might suppose that their powers of apprehension were suited to 
all possible modes of existence, while at the same time color 
would be totally excluded. 

" The universe may be conceived as a polygon of a thousand or a 
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hundred thousand sides or facets, — and each of these sides or facets 
may be conceived as representing one special mode of existence. Now, 
of these thousand sides or modes all may be equally essential, but three 
or four only may be turned towards us or be analogous to our organs. 
One side or facet of the universe, as holding a relation to the organ of 
sight, is the mode of luminous or visible existence ; another, as pro- 
portional to the organ of hearing, is the mode of sonorous or audible 
existence ; and so on. But if every eye to see, if every ear to hear, 
were annihilated, the modes of existence to which these organs now 
stand in relation — that which could be seen, that which could be 
heard — would still remain ; and if the intelligences, reduced to the three 
senses of touch, smell, and taste, were then to assert the impossibility 
of any modes of being except those to which these three senses were 
analogous, the procedure would not be more unwarranted, than if we 
now ventured to deny the possible reality of other modes of material 
existence than those to the perception of which our five senses are 
accommodated." — p. 100. 

Great as was Shakespeare's range of knowledge, he probably 
wrote " wiser than he knew," when he talked of " more things 
in heaven and earth, than are dreamt of in our philosophy." 
At any rate, the sentiment gains a multifold force when re- 
garded in the light of these speculations. As a better illus- 
tration still, our author introduces the ingenious conceit of 
Voltaire, in which an inhabitant of one of the dog-star planets, 
while making a tour of the universe, calls on the Secretary of 
the Academy of Sciences in Saturn, and is surprised to learn 
that the inhabitants of that little world have only seventy-two 
senses ; though not surprised to hear that they complain of the 
smallness of the number ; that their imagination far outruns 
their wants ; that they feel painfully the restriction of being 
cooped up within their ring and their five moons ; that in spite 
of their curiosity, and of as many passions as can result from 
six dozen of senses, the hours hang very heavily on their 
hands ; and that they can always find time enough for yawn- 
ing. To which the Sirian Micromegas replies : — 

" ' I can very well believe it, for in our globe we have very near one 
thousand senses ; and yet, with all these, we feel continually a sort of 
listless inquietude and vague desire, which are forever telling us that 
we are nothing, and that there are beings infinitely nearer perfection. 
I have travelled a good deal in the universe. I have seen many classes 
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of mortals far beneath us, and many as much superior ; but I never 
had the good fortune to meet with any who had not always more desires 
than real necessities to occupy their life. And pray, how long may 
you Saturnians live, with your few senses ? ' continued the Sirian. 
' Ah ! but a very short time indeed ! ' said the little man of Saturn, 
with a sigh. ' It is the same with us,' said the traveller ; ' we are 
forever complaining of the shortness of life. It must be a universal 
law of nature.' ' Alas ! ' said the Saturnian, ' we live only five hundred 
great revolutions of the sun (which is pretty much about fifteen thou- 
sand years of our counting). You see well, that this is to die almost 
the moment one is born. Our existence is a point, — our duration an 
instant, — our globe an atom. Scarcely have we begun to pick up a 
little knowledge, when death rushes in upon us, before we can have 
acquired anything like experience. As for me, I cannot venture even 
to think of any project. I feel myself but like a drop of water in the 
ocean ; and, especially now, when I look to you and to myself, I really 
feel quite ashamed of the ridiculous appearance which I cut in the 
universe.' ' If I did not know you to be a philosopher,' replied Mi- 
cromegas, ' I should be afraid of distressing you, when I tell you, that 
our life is seven hundred times longer than yours. But what is even 
that ? and, when we come to the last moment, to have lived a single 
day, and to have lived a whole eternity, amount to the same thing. I 
have been in countries where they live a thousand times longer than 
with us ; and I have always found them murmuring, just as we do 
ourselves. But you have seventy-two senses, and they must have told 
you something about your globe. How many properties has matter 
with you ? ' 'If you mean essential properties,' said the Saturnian, 
' without which our globe could not subsist, we count three hundred, — 
extension, impenetrability, mobility, gravity, divisibility, &c.' ' That 
small number,' replied the gigantic traveller, ' may be sufficient for the 
views which the Creator must have had with respect to your narrow 
habitation. Your globe is little ; its inhabitants are so too. You have 
few senses ; your matter has few qualities. In all this, Providence has 
suited you most happily to each other.' The Academician was more 
and more astonished with everything which the traveller told him. At 
length, after communicating to each other a little of what they knew, 
and a great deal of what they knew not, and reasoning as well and as 
ill as philosophers usually do, they resolved to set out together on a 
little tour of the universe." — pp. 101, 102. 

In addition to the fact that our knowledge is confined to 
phenomena, to the exclusion of substances, and the fact that 
vol. xcn. — no. 190. 9 
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existence is cognizable only under a few of the thousand pos- 
sible modes of which it is capable (by reason of the fewness of 
our faculties), is the still further fact that the properties of 
existence are not known in their native purity. Whatever we 
know is not known as it is, but only as it seems to us to be. 
For instance, in the act of perception, the object is modified 
first by the medium through which it becomes sensible to the 
soul, and still further by the sense appealed to. Thus, of an 
object perceived by the mind, the notion which the mind has 
is made up of three parts, — what is contributed by the object, 
what is contributed by all that intervenes between the object 
and the organ of sense, and what is contributed by the organ 
itself. " This is the most difficult and important function of 
philosophy ; and the greater number of its higher problems 
arise in the attempt to determine the shares to which the 
knowing subject, and the object known, may pretend in the 
total act of cognition. For according as we attribute a larger 
or a smaller proportion to each, we either run into the ex- 
tremes of Idealism and Materialism, or maintain an equilibrium 
between the two." 

In close relation to this relativity of human knowledge in 
our author's system, though presented at a later period in the 
course of instruction, is the Law of the Conditioned. It 
forms, perhaps, the most important feature in Hamilton's phi- 
losophy, and is likely to exercise an untold influence on the 
thinking processes of the age in other departments of study. 
He has more fully elaborated this principle in his Discus- 
sions, but gives a very distinct view of it in the Lectures. 
Preparatory to the statement of this doctrine, he discusses the 
subject of necessary truths: He discriminates these as posi- 
tive and negative. In this distinction he takes an important 
step in advance of all previous philosophers. The thought of 
one of the former is an act of power, — of the latter, an act of 
weakness. This imbecility of the human mind constitutes a 
great negative principle, to which some of the most impor- 
tant phenomena of intelligence are to be referred. The prin- 
ciple of contradiction, or, as Hamilton says, " more properly 
the principle of non-contradiction," he declares to be the 
highest law of thought. " A thing cannot be and not be at 
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the same time, — Alpha est, Alpha non est, are propositions 
which cannot both be true at once. A second fundamental 
law of thought, or rather the principle of contradiction 
viewed in a certain aspect, is called the principle of Excluded 
Middle, or, more fully, the principle of Excluded Middle be- 
tween two Contradictories. A thing either is, or is not, — Aut 
est Alpha, aut non est; there is no medium ; one must be true, 
both cannot." These principles he lays down as preliminary 
to the discussion, and then proceeds as follows : — 

" All that is conceivable in thought lies between two extremes, 
which, as contradictory of each other, cannot both be true, but of which, 
as mutual contradictories, one must. For example, we conceive space, 
— we cannot but conceive space. I admit, therefore, that Space, in- 
definitely, is a positive and necessary form of thought. But when phi- 
losophers connect the fact that we cannot but think space, or, to express 
it differently, that we are unable to imagine anything out of space, — 
when philosophers, I say, connect this fact with the assertion that we 
have a notion — a positive notion — of absolute or of infinite space, they 
assume, not only what is not contained in the phenomenon, nay, they 
assume what is the very reverse of what the phenomenon manifests. It 
is plain, that space must either be bounded or not bounded. These are 
contradictory alternatives ; on the principle of Contradiction they can- 
not both be true, and on the principle of Excluded Middle, one must 
be true. This cannot be denied, without denying the primary laws of 
intelligence. But though space must be admitted to be necessarily 
either finite or infinite, we are able to conceive the possibility neither of 
its finitude nor of its infinity." — p. 527. 

We cannot conceive space as bounded, — as a whole beyond 
which there is no further space ; for in that case we should 
not be obliged to think of everything in space. Limited space 
is thus one of the contradictory alternatives which we can by 
no means conceive. We can no more realize in thought the 
opposite contradictory, — space without limits. We cannot 
conceive the infinite. Both contradictories are equally im- 
possible to our thought. Could we limit our attention to one 
alone, we should regard it as impossible and absurd, and the 
other as necessarily true. But when we consider both, we 
find that they are equally incomprehensible ; and yet, though 
unable to view either as possible, we are forced by a higher 
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law to admit that one, but only one, is necessary. " That the 
conceivable lies between two inconceivable extremes, is illus- 
trated by every other relation of thought." The minimum of 
space is no more comprehensible than the maximum. How- 
ever small, it is still extended and divisible. Of course it may 
be halved and quartered, and each of these parts may be again 
divided, and so on ad infinitum. What is true of space is true 
also of time. As an absolute whole, a parte ante, it is in- 
conceivable. As an infinite regress, it is the same ; also as an 
infinite progress ; as a maximum and as a minimum, it is 
equally impossible to thought. 

It is this law of mind, that the conceivable is in every rela- 
tion bounded by the inconceivable, which he calls the " Law 
of the Conditioned." He pronounces the opinion, held by so 
many philosophers, that the Absolute is a native or necessary 
notion of intelligence, to be founded on vagueness and confu- 
sion. 

" The sum, therefore, of what I have now stated is, that the Condi- 
tioned is that which is alone conceivable or cogitable ; the Uncondi- 
tioned, that which is inconceivable or incogitable. The conditioned or 
the thinkable lies between two extremes or poles ; and these extremes 
or poles are each of them unconditioned, each of them inconceivable, 
each of them exclusive or contradictory of the other. Of these two 
repugnant opposites, the one is that of Unconditional or Absolute 
Limitation ; the other, that of Unconditional or Infinite Ulimitation. 
The one we may, therefore, in general, call the Absolutely Uncondi- 
tioned, the other the Infinitely Unconditioned; or, more simply, the 
Absolute and Infinite ; the term absolute expressing that which is fin- 
ished or complete ; the term infinite, that which cannot be terminated 
or concluded. These terms, which, like the Absolute and Infinite 
themselves, philosophers have confounded, ought not only to be distin- 
guished, but opposed as contradictory. The notion of either uncondi- 
tioned is negative, — the absolute and the infinite can each only be 
conceived as a negation of the thinkable. In other words, of the abso- 
lute and the infinite we have no conception at all." — pp. 530, 531. 

Sir William makes, in passing, a brief application of this 
doctrine to our conceptions of God. We must believe in the 
infinity of God. But the infinite God cannot by us be com- 
prehended or conceived. A Deity understood, would be no 
Deity at all ; and it is blasphemy to say that God only is as we 
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are able to think him to be. " We know God, according to 
the finitude of our faculties ; but we believe much that we are 

incompetent properly to know Faith — Belief — is the 

organ by which we apprehend what is beyond our knowledge." 

It is on this great principle of the Conditioned, as set 
forth by Hamilton, that Mr. Mansel proceeds in his Bamp- 
ton Lectures on " The Limits of Religious Thought." The 
mutual contradictions involved in the fundamental ideas of 
Rational Theology, — the Absolute, the Infinite, and the First 
Cause, — with a thousand other inconsistencies existing in 
both extremes of Dogmatism and Rationalism, — are set forth 
in a manner worthy the pupil of so great a master. It is 
something in favor of the thoroughness of Mansel's work, that 
it is unsparingly attacked by the ultraists of both sections. 
This feature of Hamilton's philosophy, we repeat, is likely to 
work an incalculable influence in the processes, not only of 
theology, but of many other departments of thought. 

Returning to the course pursued by our author, we delay a 
little on his explanation of terms, to which he devotes two or 
three lectures. Two classes of terms form two opposite series 
of expressions. " 1. Those which denote the relative and the 
known. 2. Those which denote the absolute and the un- 
known." To the former belong such words as phenomenon, 
mode, modification, quality, and property. In the latter are 
found such as subject, substratum, substance, and the like. 
One would think, a priori, that two or three chapters of defini- 
tions would be very dry reading, and might suggest the reflec- 
tions of the old lady, after a persistent effort to read the 
dictionary. But this would be a mistaken inference. We 
know of no author in any language, who, in a brief space, has 
conveyed so much important information in so entertaining a 
manner. The explanations are very clear. The different sig- 
nifications are so illustrated as to fix themselves permanently 
in the mind, and the definitions, though sometimes drawn with 
exceeding delicateness, are remarkably distinct. 

On the terms mind and conscious-subject he remarks, 

that the former can be defined only a posteriori, " as that 

which perceives, thinks, feels, wills, desires, etc., being, in 

itself, quite unknown." Of the latter he says, that " though 

9* 
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consciousness be the condition of all internal phenomena, still 
it is in itself only a phenomenon ; and, therefore, supposes a 
subject in which it inheres." As he has before asserted that 
there can be no knowing, feeling, willing, or other mental 
phenomena, without consciousness, he naturally makes the 
term conscious-subject a brief but comprehensive definition of 
mind itself. 

The terms subjective and objective — which have proved so 
unmanageable to many aspiring American and English youth 
in their philosophical studies, and which are so slippery to the 
apprehension even of many advanced students, that they have 
appeared like foreigners whom it is impossible to acclimate, or 
even to naturalize — are made the topic of two or three lucid 
paragraphs. These terms, the author insists, are the only 
words that can be made to represent respectively the mind 
and the things about which it occupies itself, and to dis- 
criminate the share which each has in the total act of cog- 
nition. He expresses his conviction that the whole mental 
philosophy of Great Britain has been checked in its develop- 
ment, and involved in the greatest perplexity and misconcep- 
tion, for want of these terms. To this defect he attributes the 
confusion of Reid in the fundamental feature of his philos- 
ophy ; — "a confusion so great, that the whole tendency of 
his doctrine was misconceived by Brown, who, in adopting a 
modification of the hypothesis of a representative perception, 
seems not even to have suspected that he and Reid, and mod- 
ern philosophers in general, were not in this at one." " De- 
prived of these terms, the whole Critical Philosophy — indeed 
the whole philosophy — of Germany and France woiild be a 
blank." 

The parallel expressions self and ego are explicated and 
illustrated with great ingenuity and satisfactory clearness. 
Hamilton quotes here a long passage from the First Alcibiades 
of Plato, where Socrates is made to show, with characteristic 
skill, that the man being something different from that which 
he uses, inasmuch as he uses his body, he is therefore distinct 
from his body ; or, in other words, that " the mind is the 
man." 

Some of the author's remarks on hypothesis are worth con- 
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sidering. Defining this as an effort of the mind to recall the 
objects of its knowledge to order and unity, by assigning them, 
ad interim, to some principle through which the mind is able 
to comprehend them, he lays down two conditions of legiti- 
mate hypothesis. First, the phenomena must be ascertained 
to have an actual existence. This he pleasantly illustrates by 
the familiar anecdote of Charles II. and the Royal Society, re- 
specting the difference of weight in a vessel of water with a 
live fish in it and the same with a dead one. The angry dis- 
cussion, the hints of " constructive treason," as implied in 
doubting whether the thing suggested by the king were fact or 
fiction, and other incidents of the affair, together with the final 
discovery that they had formed their profound theories to fit a 
mere witticism, are amusingly set forth. We certainly have no 
need to go so far back as the time of the " merry monarch," to 
illustrate the propriety of the rule here laid down. Every year 
we have some painful, as well as some ludicrous, evidences of 
the importance of thoroughly considering the an sit, before at- 
tempting an explanation of the cur sit. 

The second condition of permissible hypothesis is, — "that 
the phenomenon cannot be explained otherwise than by an 
hypothesis. It would, for example, have been absurd, even 
before the discovery of Franklin, to account for the phenom- 
enon of lightning by the hypothesis of supernatural agency." 
These conditions and some criteria of the excellence of an 
hypothesis, which we have not room to quote, are frequently 
referred to and applied in the subsequent discussion of various 
theories. 

To consciousness much attention is given. With Hamilton 
it is the most important topic in this department of philosophy ; 
for " it is the one essential element of the mental phenomena." 
Certainly no other author has so thoroughly examined the 
ground occupied by this feature of the mental character, and 
so fully explained and admirably illustrated all its offices, its 
conditions, and its relations to other powers of the mind. He 
is anxious to give his pupils correct and definite notions on 
this difficult subject. Most of our mental philosophers have 
been defective here, — many of them fatally so. Even Reid 
and Stewart, so trustworthy in other respects, have furnished 
no special and articulate account of consciousness. 
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" Consciousness cannot be denned." Some have undertaken 
to define it as a feeling. But a feeling is something of which 
we are conscious. Consciousness quite as necessarily enters 
into the definition of a feeling, as feeling into a definition of 
consciousness. Others say that consciousness is a knowledge, 
— and* others still, that it is a belief or conviction of knowl- 
edge. Here we run into the same logical seesaw. There is 
no knowledge or belief of which we are not conscious. There- 
fore knowledge and belief are contained under consciousness, 
not the latter under the former. But though it cannot be 
denned, it may be analyzed. In the various operations and 
passions of the mind consciousness is necessarily involved. 
Knowing, feeling, and desiring are possible only under the- 
condition of being known, and being known by the subject of 
them. " If I did not know that I knew, I would not know, — 
if I did not know that I felt, I would not feel." This knowl- 
edge of these modifications is what we call consciousness. 
The expressions, I know that I know, — I know that I feel, 
and the like, are translated by, I am conscious that I know, — 
I am conscious that I feel. 

" Consciousness is thus, on the one hand, the recognition by the mind, 
or ego, of its acts and affections ; in other words, the self-affirmation, 
that certain modifications are known by me, and that these modifica- 
tions are mine. But, on the other hand, consciousness is not to be 
viewed as anything different from these modifications themselves, but 
is, in fact, the general condition of their existence, or of their existence 
within the sphere of intelligence. Though the simplest act of mind, 
consciousness thus expresses a relation subsisting between two terms. 
These terms are, on the one hand, an I or Self, as the subject of a cer- 
tain modification, — and, on the other, some modification, state, quality, 
affection, or operation, belonging to the subject. Consciousness, thus, 
in its simplicity, necessarily involves three things ; — 1. A recognizing 
or knowing subject ; 2. A recognized or known modification ; and, 3. A 
recognition or knowledge by the subject of the modification." — p. 133. 

Thus consciousness and knowledge involve each other. Con- 
sciousness is further shown to imply actual knowledge, in dis- 
tinction from potential or dormant ; immediate knowledge, in 
distinction from mediate ; a contrast ; a discrimination ; a 
judgment ; and a memory. So far Hamilton's views, though 
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more clearly and tangibly stated than by any other writer, do 
not materially differ from those of the great body of reputable 
philosophers. Now, however, he diverges from the common 
track, and separates from some great minds respecting some 
of the special conditions of consciousness. One of these is, 
the coextensiveness of consciousness with our knowledge. 
Reid's position is, that consciousness is a special faculty, and 
that it takes cognizance only of things in the mind. " It is 
improper to say, I am conscious of the table which is before 
me. I perceive it, I see it ; but do not say, I am conscious of 
it." He makes consciousness perform the same office toward 
the operations of the mind, which perception performs to 
things without. In this he has been followed by perhaps a 
majority of instructors in this country. This doctrine is con- 
tested by Hamilton. He argues that the knowledge of an 
operation necessarily involves the knowledge of its object; 
from which it follows that it is impossible to make conscious- 
ness conversant with the intellectual operations, to the exclu- 
sion of their objects. He shows that our intellectual operations 
exist only in relation, and since, according to a logical axiom, 
the knowledge of relatives is one, it must be impossible to take 
cognizance of one term of their relation and not of the other. 

" Knowledge, in general, is a relation between a subject knowing and 
an object known, and each operation of our cognitive faculties only 
exists by relation to a particular object, — this object at once calling it 
into existence, and specifying the quality of its existence. It is, there- 
fore, palpably impossible that we can be conscious of an act without 
being conscious of the object to which that act is relative. This, how- 
ever, is what Dr. Eeid and Mr. Stewart maintain. They maintain that 
I can know that I know, without knowing what I know, — or that I 
can know the knowledge without knowing what the knowledge is about ; 
for example, that I am conscious of perceiving a book, without being 
conscious of the book perceived, — that I am conscious of remembering 
its contents without being conscious of these contents remembered, — 
and so forth. The unsoundness of this opinion must, however, be 
articulately shown by taking the different faculties in detail, which they 
have contradistinguished from consciousness, and by showing, in regard 
to each, that it is altogether impossible to propose the operation of that 
faculty to the consideration of consciousness, and to withhold from con- 
sciousness its object." — p. 147. 
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Our author proceeds to examine Reid's views, as applied to 
the several faculties of imagination, perception, and memory. 
In discussing the subject with reference to memory, he pre- 
sents, what is a prominent doctrine with him, the distinction 
between immediate and mediate knowledge. Dr. Reid asserts 
that memory is an immediate knowledge of the past ; con- 
sciousness, an immediate knowledge of the present. This 
Hamilton denies, and declares that an immediate knowledge of 
the past is impossible. What we know, we know in the present. 
When we are conscious of an act of memory, we are conscious 
of it as a present act. It may represent some fact of the past, 
but this past fact we know only by inference. It is not an im- 
mediate knowledge, yet we are conscious of the present object 
of memory. But we have not space to give his able and bril- 
liant reasoning on this point. 

On the question whether we can attend to more than a 
single object at once, Hamilton takes the affirmative, in oppo- 
sition to some distinguished metaphysicians. His view, if we 
mistake not, is not the prevalent one in our schools. Stewart's 
doctrine is, that " we cannot attend, at one and the same 
instant, to a plurality of objects, which we can attend to sepa- 
rately." He admits that there are a variety of cases in which 
the mind apparently exerts different acts of attention at once ; 
but he explains this by the astonishing rapidity of thought, 
which enables the mind to pass to a great number of objects 
in an imperceptible lapse of time. He illustrates this by the 
case of an equilibrist or rope-dancer, where the rapidity of 
thought is proved by the accompanying movements of the eye. 
It is also adduced, that, in a concert of music, a good ear can 
attend to the different parts of the music separately, or to all 
at once. In the latter case, he argues, the mind is constantly 
varying its attention from one part to the other ; the rapidity 
of its operations giving no perceptible interval of time. To 
this Hamilton replies as follows : — 

" What are the facts in this example ? In a musical concert, we 
have a multitude of different instruments and voices, emitting at once 
an infinity of different sounds. These all reach the ear at the same 
indivisible moment in which they perish, and, consequently, if heard at 
all, — much more if their mutual relation or harmony be perceived, — 
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they must be all heard simultaneously. This is evident. For if the 
mind can attend to each minimum of sound only successively, it conse- 
quently requires a minimum of time in which it is exclusively occupied 
with each minimum of sound. Now in this minimum of time there 
coexist with it, and with it perish, many minima of sound which, ex 
hypothesi, are not perceived, are not heard, as not attended to. In a 
concert, therefore, on this doctrine, a small number of sounds only could 
be perceived, and above this petty maximum all sounds would be to the 
ear as zero. But what is the fact ? No concert, however numerous its 
instruments, has yet been found to have reached, far less to have sur- 
passed, the capacity of the mind and its organ." — pp. 168, 169. 

He proceeds to shew that, on Stewart's doctrine, it would 
be impossible to understand how we can perceive the relation 
of different sounds. The feeling of harmony must proceed 
from the feeling of the relation of the sounds. If these are 
successively perceived in different points of time, we must 
compare the past sound, as retained in memory, with the 
present as actually perceived. But, in this case, we must 
attend to the past sound in memory, and to the present sound 
in sense, at once, or there will be no perception of harmony. 
" But one sound in memory, and another sound in sense, are 
as much two different objects as two different sounds in sense." 
If we do thus attend to two objects at once, the hypothesis is 
disproved. If we do not, then all knowledge of relation and 
harmony is impossible. This is absurd. 

Stewart illustrates his doctrine again from the phenomena 
of vision. He admits that the mind perceives simultaneously 
every point in the image on the retina, — " for perception, like 
consciousness, is involuntary." But he argues, that it is 
impossible for the mind to attend to more than one of these 
points — the minimum visibile — at once, and therefore con- 
cludes that perception of figure by the eye is the result of a 
number of separate acts of attention. Hamilton replies : — 

" On this hypothesis, we must suppose that, at every instantaneous 
opening of the eyelids, the moment sufficient for us to take in the figure 
of the objects comprehended in the sphere of vision is subdivided into 
almost infinitesimal parts, in each of which a separate act of attention 
is performed. This is, of itself, sufficiently inconceivable. But this 
being admitted no difficulty is removed. The separate acts must be 
laid up in memory, in imagination. But how are they there to form 
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a single whole, unless we can, in imagination, attend to all the minima 
visibilia together, which in perception we could only attend to sever- 
ally?"— pp. 169, 170. 

This is very good ; but he does not at all meet another argu- 
ment of Stewart's respecting the perceptible lapse of time 
requisite to comprehend a complicated figure. " If perception 
of visible figure were an immediate consequence of the picture 
on the retina, we should have, at the first glance, as distinct 
an idea of a figure of a thousand sides, as of a triangle or a 
square." This is obviously not the case. Hamilton, though 
advocating the doctrine, that the mind can attend to more than 
the one object at a time, reminds his pupils, that the greater 
the number of objects among which the attention is distributed, 
the feebler and less distinct will be its cognizance of each. 

"Consciousness will thus be at its maximum of intensity when atten- 
tion is concentrated on a single object ; and the question comes to be, 
How many several objects can the mind simultaneously survey, not 
with vivacity, but without absolute confusion ? I find this problem 
stated, and differently answered, by different philosophers, and appar- 
ently without a knowledge of each other. By Charles Bonnet, the 
mind is allowed to have a distinct notion of six objects at once ; by 
Abraham Tucker, the number is limited to four ; while Destutt-Tracy 
again amplifies it to six. The opinion of the first and last of these 
philosophers appears to me correct." — pp. 176, 177. 

Hamilton also controverts the opinion of Stewart, in which 
the latter coincides with Reid, that attention is only a volun- 
tary act, — that is, under the control of a free and deliberate 
volition. When we are occupied by other matters, the clock 
may strike, or a person speak to us, without our having any 
consciousness of the sound ; but it is impossible for us to 
remain in this state of unconsciousness intentionally and with 
will. We cannot determinately refuse to see by voluntarily 
withholding our attention. He distinguishes three degrees of 
attention. " The first is a mere vital and irresistible act ; the 
second, an act determined by desire, which, though involun- 
tary, may be resisted by our will ; the third, an act determined 
by deliberate volition." The faculty of attention is not, in his 
estimation, a special faculty, but merely consciousness acting 
under the law of limitation to which it is subjected. 
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There is a magnificent lecture on the " Evidence and Au- 
thority of Consciousness," but we can hardly give an idea of 
it by any outline or epitome. It is already evident that he 
would insist on this faculty as the source from which we must 
derive every fact in the philosophy of the mind. This doctrine 
brings him into collision with the phrenologists. He was 
accustomed to introduce into his course, at this point, three 
lectures, containing a summary view of the nervous system in 
the higher animals, more especially in man. These are omit- 
ted in the text, as being foreign in their details from the gen- 
eral subject of the course ; but the substance of them is 
contained in the Appendix. They form the most powerful 
and discomfiting attack on this somewhat pretentious science 
that has ever been made, — an attack, too, that has never been 
repelled. For the purpose of qualifying himself for this dis- 
cussion, and testing, on its own ground of physiological facts, 
this new theory, he went through a laborious course of com- 
parative anatomy, dissecting with his own hands several hun- 
dred different brains. He sawed open a series of skulls of 
persons of different nations, of both sexes, and of all ages, to 
ascertain the facts in regard to the frontal sinus, on which the 
phrenologists had founded so much. He also experimented 
largely and carefully on the size and weight of the brain. 
Prom the facts registered, he conclusively proves that " no 
assistance is afforded to mental philosophy by the examina- 
tion of the nervous system, and that the doctrines which are 
founded upon the supposed parallelism of brain and mind are, 
as far as observation extends, wholly groundless." 

On the mysterious and perplexing subject of the intercourse 
between mind and body, there are four hypotheses held by 
different classes of philosophers. 1. The System of Assistance, 
or Occasional Causes. It proceeds on the supposition of the 
impossibility of actual communication between spiritual and 
material substances, and terminates in the assertion that the 
Deity, on occasion of motions in the bodily organism, excites 
correspondent thoughts and representations in the mind ; and 
vice versa. 2. A Pre-established Harmony. In an infinite 
variety of possible souls and possible bodies, there could be 
found souls whose series of perceptions and determinations 
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would correspond to the series of movements which these pos- 
sible bodies would execute. Always putting such a soul and 
such a body together, God would make a man between the 
two departments of whose nature there would be the most per- 
fect harmony, although there is no actual communication 
between them. 3. The Theory of a Plastic Medium ; which, 
participating of the two natures, can act upon both ; the mid- 
dle term of a continuous proportion. This hypothesis is at 
present revived with considerable energy in certain quarters, 
and by influential thinkers, to account for the phenomena ex- 
hibited in mesmerism, and what is vulgarly termed the " spirit- 
rappings." "Whatever may be the value of the theory, Hamil- 
ton, at least, regards it as utterly untenable. He hardly de- 
votes to it as much attention as it merits. 4. That of Physical 
Causes. " On this doctrine external objects affect our senses, 
and the organic motion they determine is communicated to 
the brain. The brain acts upon the soul, and the soul has 
an idea, — a perception." 

These hypotheses are discussed, their histories outlined, and 
many interesting criticisms and illustrations presented. Ham- 
ilton pronounces them all unphilosophical, " because they all 
attempt to establish something beyond the sphere of observa- 
tion" ; and because two of them are contradictions of the fact 
of consciousness, while the other two are ,at variance with the 
fact which they suppose. He quotes and indorses the saying 
of Pascal, that " Man is to himself the mightiest prodigy of 
nature ; for he is unable to conceive what is body, still less 
what is mind, but least of all is he able to conceive how a body 
can be united to a mind ; yet this is his proper being." To 
this he adds a remark of his own : " A contented ignorance 
is, indeed, wiser than a presumptuous knowledge ; but this is 
a lesson which seems the last philosophers are willing to learn. 
In the words of one of the acutest of modern thinkers, ' Mag- 
na immo pars sapientise est, quaedam aequo animo nescire 
velle.'" 

Are we always consciously active ? Each side of this ques- 
tion has had its advocates among the leading philosophers. 
But perhaps a majority of those who have speculated on it 
have given the impression that it is unsolvable for lack of 
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data. Hamilton, however, thinks that there are undoubted 
facts discernible, from which the inference is strong that the 
mind is perpetually active. He premises that a discrimination 
must be made between this question and the question whether 
we have always a memory of our consciousness. The latter 
must be at once answered in the negative. He limits his in- 
quiries and observations to the states of sleep and somnam- 
bulism. Plato and the Platonists unanimously maintain the 
theory of perpetual activity. Aristotle is in doubt, and his 
followers are divided with regard to it. Cicero and Augustine 
adopt the affirmative. This too is a fundamental doctrine of 
the Cartesian philosophy. Locke takes the opposite view, and 
brings some strong arguments in favor of it. Leibnitz refutes 
Locke very thoroughly, but he does not explicitly answer the 
question. Wolf follows in the track of his master, though he 
does not appear to know what the opinion of the latter was. 
Kant says little on the subject, but asserts, decidedly enough, 
that " to cease to dream in sleep, is to cease to live." Believ- 
ing that thought is the necessary result of the .soul's vital 
force, he declares that the cessation of a force to act, is tan- 
tamount to its cessation to be. Thus far there seems to have 
been no real argument in favor of the affirmative by its sup- 
porters. They reasoned from hypothesis rather than from ex- 
perience, and arrrrod at little more than conjecture. Only 
one philosopher, previous to Hamilton, had undertaken to 
gather facts from observation, on which to establish a valid 
argument. This was M. JoufFroy, from whom our author 
quotes largely, and whose conclusions he indorses. 

Prom the phenomena of somnambulism Hamilton deduces 
proof that the mind puts forth activities of which there is no 
remembrance in the normal state. The subject frequently ex- 
periences the most exalted condition of his intellectual powers, 
— the reason, the imagination, the sense of propriety, and the 
memory, are far more vivid than in the waking life ; and yet 
of these activities there is no recollection in the normal state. 
This proves nothing in favor of the activity of the faculties in 
natural sleep, except that we may be consciously active, and 
yet have no recollection of the fact. 

In proper sleep there are certain noises which always awaken 
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those who charge their minds with them. Thus nurses, or 
those having the care of children, arouse at the slightest move- 
ment ; while it would not disturb a person having no responsi- 
bility. On the other hand, a man may sleep in the midst of 
the most tumultuous sounds, to which he has become accus- 
tomed ; while a new-comer to the locality of such noises would 
be continually disturbed by them, till he had learned to reason 
aright concerning them. These phenomena indicate that the 
mind reasons in sleep, no less than it exercises other faculties. 
We have not space for the numerous and forcible illustrations 
quoted from M. Jouffroy, on this subject. The following are 
the conclusions, as stated by him : — 

" 1. That in sleep the senses are torpid, but that the mind wakes. 
2. That certain of our senses continue to transmit to the mind the im- 
perfect sensations they receive. 3. That the mind judges these sensa- 
tions, and that it is in virtue of its judgments that it awakens, or does 
not awaken, the senses. 4. That the reason why the mind awakens 
the senses is, that sometimes the sensation disquiets it, being unusual or 
painful ; that sometimes the sensation warns it to rouse the senses, as 
being an indication of the moment when it ought to do so. 5. That 
the mind possesses the power of awakening the senses, but that it only 
accomplishes this by its own activity overcoming their torpor ; that this 
torpor is an obstacle, — an obstacle greater or less, as it is more or less 
profound." — p. 232. 

"We can follow the author no further in his proof and dis- 
cussion of Consciousness, though we stop before arriving at 
what will be to many the most interesting part of the work. 
Nor are we able to give even a synopsis of his consideration of 
the Special Faculties of knowledge. We rejoice in the repub- 
lication of this volume so promptly in this country, and are 
glad to know that it has already been introduced as a text- 
book into many of our highest institutions. We trust that 
Hamilton will be thoroughly studied by all our thinking and 
professional men, and especially by those whose province it is 
to mould and guide the thoughts of others. 



